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Tue first, and an example volume, 
of apublication, cutitled Ballan- 
tyne’s Novelist’s Library,” has just 
appeared, containing all the novels 
of Fielding. 

To this volume is prefixed a me- 
moir of the author, dated from 
botsford the Sir Walter 
Scott, and bearing internal marks 
of the hand of that great genius. 
We extract the following piece of 
criticism, as containing his opinion 
upon an interesting subject, upon 
which his opinion is entitled to more 
respect than that of any other man. 

fhe memoir sets out with a de- 
claration of the decidedly and cx- 
elusively Haglish characterof Field- 
ing’s writings; and their nationality 
is ably shown. It next sketches 
the life of that highly gifted, but im 
prudent individual ; and then speaks 
of his works in these terms :— 


Ab- 
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* Some resources were necessary 
fora man of pleasure, and Fielding 
found them in his pen, having, 
he used to say himself, no alterna- 
tive, but to be a hackney writer, o1 
He first 
employed himself in writing for the 
theatre, then in high repatation, 
having recently engaged the talents 
of Wycherly, of Congreve, Van- 
brugh, and Farquhar.  Fielding’s 
comedies and fareces were brought 
onthe stage in hasty suecession ; 
and play after play, to the number 
of eighteen, sunk or swam on the 
theatrical sea, betwixt the years 
1727 and 1736. None of these are 
now known or read, excepting the 
mock-tragedy of * Tom Thumb,” 
the translated play of ** The Miser,” 
and the farces of ** The Mock Doe 
tor” and © Intriguing Chamber- 
maid:" and yet they are the pro- 
ductions of an author unrivalled for 
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his conception and illustration of 
character ia the kindred walk of 
imaginary narrative. 

* Fielding, the first of British 
novelists, for such he may surely be 
termed, has thus added his name to 
thatof Le Sage and others, who, 
eminent for fictitious narration, 
have cither altogether failed in their 
dramatic attempts, or at least have 
failen far short of that degree of ex- 
eellence Wuich might have been 
previously augured of them. Itis 
hard to fix upon any plausible rea- 
son for afailure, which has occurred 
in too many instances to be the 
operation of mere chance, especially 
since a priort one would think the 
same talents necessary for both 
walks of literature. Force of cha- 
racter, strength of expression, fe- 
licity of contrast and situation, a 
well constructed plot, in which the 
devclopment is atonce natural and 
unexpected, and where the interest 
is kept uniformly alive, till summed 
up by the catastrophe—all these are 
requisites as essential tothe labour 
of the novelist, as to that of the 
dramatist, and, indeed, appear to 
comprehend the sum of the qualities 
necessary to success in bothdepart- 
ments, Pielding’s biographers have 
in this particular instance explain- 
ed his lack of theatrical success, as 
arising from the careless haste with 
which he huddled up his dramatie 
compositions; it being no uncom- 
mon thing with him to finish an act 
or two in a morning, and to write 
out whole scenes upon the paper in 
which his favourite tobacco had 
been wrapped up. Negligence of 
this kind will no doubt give rise to 
great incqualitics in the productions 
of an author, so careless of his re- 
putation ; but will scarcely account 
for an attribute something like dul- 
ness, which pervades Fielding’s 
plays, and which is rarely found in 
those works which aman of genius 
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throws off “ ata heat,” to use Dry- 
den’s expression, in prodigal sell- 
reliance on his internal resources. 
Neither are we at all disposed to 
helieve, that an author, so careless 
as Fielding, took much more pains 
in labouring his novels, than in 
composing his plays; and we are, 
therefore, compelled to seek some 
other and more general reason for 
the inferiority of the latter. This 
may perhaps be found in the nature 
of these two studies, which, inti- 
mately connected as they seem to 
be, are yet naturally distinctin some 
very essential particulars ; somuch 
so as to vindicate the general opi- 
nion, that he who applies himself 
with eminent success to the one, 
becomes, in some degree, unqualili- 
ed for the other; like the artisan, 
who, by a peculiar turn for excel 
lence in one mechanical department, 
loses the habit of dexterity neces- 
sary for acquitting himself with 
equal reputation in another, or as 
the artist, who has dedicated him- 
self to the use of water-colours, is 
usually less distinguished by his 
skill in oil-painting. 

“Tt is the object of the novel- 
writer, to place before the reader as 
full and accurate a representation 
of the events which he relates, as 
ean be done by the mere 
an excited imagination, without the 
assistance of material objects. His 


sole appeal is made to the world of 


fancy and of ideas, and in this con- 
sists his strength and his weakness, 
his poverty and his wealth. He 
cannot, like the painter, prescut a 
visible and tangible representation 
of his towns, woods, palaces, and 
castles ; but by awakening the ima- 
gination of a congenial reader, he 
places before his mind's eye land- 
seapes fairer than those of Claude, 
and wilder than those of Salvator. 
He cannot, like the dramatist, pre- 
sent before our living eyes the 
heroes of former days, or the beau- 
tiful creations of his own fancy, 
embodied in the grace and majesty 
of Kemble or of Siddons ; but he 
can teach his reader to conjure up 
forms even more dignified and 
beautiful than their's. The same 
difference follows him through every 
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The author ofa 
novel, inshort, bas neither stage, nor 
scene painter, nor company of co- 
medians, nor dresses, nor wardrobe, 

words, applicd with the Lest of 
his skill, must apply ail that these 


branch of has art. 


bring tu the assistance of the dra- 
matist. Action, and tone, and 
gesture, the smile of the lover, the 
frown of the tyrant, the grimace 
of the bulfoon,—all must be told, 
for nothing can be shown. Thus, 
the very dialogue becomes mixed 
with the narration ; for he must not 
only tell what the characters ac- 
tually said, in which his task is the 
same as that of the dramatic author, 
but must also describe the tone, the 
look, the gesture with which their 
speech was accompanicd,— telling, 
in short, all which, in the drama, it 
becomes the province ofthe actor to 
express. It must, therefore, fre- 
quently happen, that the author best 
qualified tor a province, ia which 
all depends on the communication 
of his own ideas and feelings to the 
reader, without any intervening me- 
dium, may fall short of the skill 
necessary to adapt his compositions 
to the medium of the stage, where 
the very qualities most excellent in 
a novelist are out of place, and an 
impediment to success. Descrip- 
tion and narration, which form the 
very essence of the novel, must be 
very sparingly introduced into dra- 
matic composition, and scarce ever 
have a good ellect upon the stage. 
Mr. Pall, in The Critic, has the good 
sense to leave out * all about gild- 
ing the eastern hemisphere ;” and 
the very firsttiing which the players 
struck ontofhis memorable tragedy 
was the description of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, her pallfry, and her side 
saddle. The drama speaks to the 
eye and ear; anil when it ceases to 
address these bedily organs, and 
would exact from a theatrical au- 
dience that exercise of the imagi- 
nation which is necessary to follow 
forth and : 
neither spoken nor exhibited, there 
isan immediate failure, though it 
may be the failure ofa man of genius. 

“* Hence it follows, that though a 
good acting play may be made by 
sclecting a plot and characters from 
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a novel, yet scarce any elfort of 
genius could render a play into a 
narrative romance. In the former 
case, the author has only to contract 
the events within the space neces- 
sary for represecutation, tochuse the 
most striking characters, and ex- 
hibit them in the most forcible con. 
trast, discard from the dialogue 
whatever is redundant or tedious, 
and so dramatize the whole. But 
we know not any eilort of genius, 
which could successfully insert into 
a good play those accessaries of 
description and celineation which 
are necessary to dilate itintoaread 
able novel. It may thus easily be 
conceived, that he whose chief talent 
lics in addressing the imagination 
only, and whose style, therefore, 
must be expanded and circumstan- 
tial, may fail in a kind of composi- 
tion Where so much must be left to 
the efforts of the actor, with his 


allies and assistants, the scene- 
painter and property-man, and 
where every attempt to interfere 


with their province, Is an error un- 
favourable to the suecess of the 
piece. it must farther be 
renembered, thatin fictitious narra- 
tive an author carries on his manu- 
facture alone, and upon his ownac- 
count; whereas, in dramatic writ- 
ings, he enters into partnership with 
the performers, and it is by their 
joint elforts that the piece is to suc- 
ceed. Copartnery is called by civi- 
lians the mother of discord; and 
how likely itis to prove sv in the 
present instance, may be illustrated 
by reference to the dialogue between 
the player and poetin Joseph An 
drews, book iii. chap. 10. The poet 
must either be contented to fail, or 
tomake creat condescensions to the 
experience, and pay much attention 
to the peculiar quatilication, of those 
by whom his piece is to be repre 


Besides, 


sented. And he who in a novel had 
only to fit scutimeats, action, and 
character, to ideal beings, is) now 


compeiled to assume the much more 
dificult task of adapting all thes 

to real existing who, un- 
less their parts are exactly suited 
to theie owa taste, ant their pecu- 
liar capacities, have, cach in’ his 
live, the means, aud wot unireqnently 


persous, 
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the inclination, to ruin the success 
of the play. Such are, amongst 
many others, the peculiar difficulties 
of the dramatic art, and they seem 
impediments which lie particularly 
in the way of the novelist who 
aspires to extend his sway over the 


stage.” 





LOCAL TOPOGRAPHY. 


Norton-under-Humden is a pa- 
rish pleasantly situated under the 
north and north-east brow of Ham- 
den and Chisselborough-hills, the 
former rising with a steep ascent 
behind it. This hills stands in the 
different parishes of Norton, Stoke, 
aud Montacute, distinguishing the 
two former by the addition of its 
name, “ Hambden Hill is a spe- 
cula, there to vewe a great peace of 
the contrye therabout.”* It has 
been noted for many ages for its 
quarries of fine stone, whereof there 
are several on it lying within the 
precincts of this parish. The sur- 
face of the hill, for about a fvot in 
depth, is a light sandy soil, yield- 
ing a short sweet herbage for de- 
pasturing sheep. From thence to 
about the depth of sixteen or 
eighteen fect, is a loose small stone 
fit only for repairing roads, Six or 
eight feet lower is a good stratum 
of tile stone; and under that, for 
the depth of forty feet, are different 
strata of fine hard stone, lying one 
on another, without any intervening 
earth. These strata are from one 
foot to three feet ia thickness, the 
lower weighing a hundred and a 
quarter by the solid foot. The per- 
pendicular fissures, or what the 
quarrymen call gullies, are from ten 
to thirty feet apart. Some quarrics 
on the south-east side of the hill 
have, at the depth of about twenty 
fect below the surface, a stratum of 
vellow sand ochre of three fect 
thickness. 

The soil of this parish is a derp 
and fruitful loam, and the country 
is well wooded and watered, A 
small river, called Credy, rising 
near Misterton, runs under a stone 
bridze of two arches at the west 
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end of this parish, dividing it from 
South Petherton. The village con- 
sists of about fifty houses, besides 
which there is a hamlet, called East- 
ern-end., 

The manor of Norton belonged 
in the Conqueror’s time to the Be- 
nedictine Abbey of Grestein,in the 
diocese of Lisieux, in Normany, to 
which it was granted by Robert 
Karl of Morton, and held under 
him when the Norman survey was 
drawn up. 

* The church 
Griestan holds of the 


of St. Mary of 
Earl, Nor- 





tone. Athane held it in the ie 
of King Edward, and gelded for 
five hides. The arable is five caru- 
cates. Thereof indemesne are iwo 


hides, and there is one carucate, 
and five servants, and eight vil- 
Janes,and six cottagers, with three 
ploughs. There are two milis of 
twenty shillings rent, and twenty- 
five acres of meadow. Wood two 
furlongs long, and one furlong 
broad. It was and is worth one 
hundred shillings.” 

After the second Earl of Morton's 


disgrace it fell to the Crown, and 
was granted to the family Mon- 
tacute, of whom John de Monta- 


cute, residing at the neighbouring 
mansion of Montacute, possessed 
itin the 13th year of King John. 
It several other times lapsed. and 
vas at length settled in the family 
of the Dukes of Suffolk, who enjoy- 
ed the same for seven 
reigns, till by the attainder of 
Ilenry Duke of Suffolk, in 1553, it 
became forfeited, and thence pass- 
ing through several unknown hands, 
is now the property of the Karl of 
Westmorcland, in right of his lady, 
the daughter of the Robert 
Child, esq. 

The abbey of Grienston, bad pro- 
perty in this parish, in 1293, to the 
amount of 121. 3s. 4d.; and the 
abbey of Glastonbury received 
from the manor a pension of forty 
shillings. 

The church was appropriated to 
the abbot and convent of Grestein, 
and valued, in 1292, attwelve marks, 
the said abbot and convent having 
thercfrom a pension of three marks. 
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It is a rectory in the deanery of Il- 
chester. 

The church which is dedicated to 
St. Mary, consists of a nave, chan- 
cel, and side ailes, with a tower at 
the west end, containing a clock 
and five bells. 


Langport.—The river Parret, 


soon alter its junction with the 
I.el, visits the ancient town of 
Langport, the name whereof is de- 
rived fram theSaxon, and origi- 
nally arose from its uncommon 
leagth of building. Ut was ancient- 
ly very large, and is said to have 


been moated round; hut at present 
no vestiges of fortilicati: 
cernable, and 
two streets, the principal of which 
is called West-strect, being the 
road to Taunton, and other piaces 
westward. [It is divided into two 
parts, decomiuated Langport. Kast- 
over, and Langport-Westo er, in 
regard of their opposite situations ; 
and stands mostly 
ascent, having a tract of rich level 
champaign on the north, west, and 
south, with two large commons and 
a moor westward, containing about 
one hundred and forty acres of fine 
rich meadow land, which, from the 
circumstance of its being depastur- 
ed incommon, and without inter- 
ruption, by the cattle of all the ad- 
joining parishes, is denominated 
Common Moor. Another piece of 
land of similar description, contain- 
ing about called 


n are dis- 


it consists chiefly of 


upon a small 


seventy acres, 
Vage-Common, lies between this 
town and Somerton, but is not of 
equal goodness with the former. 


No lord of any adjoining manor 
has a right of soil in either of these 
pieces of land; but the neizhbour- 
ine inhabitants of all deseriptions, 
by long custom, assert the liberty 
voth of building and feeding their 


cattle thereon, when and in what 
manner they please. The Parret, 
navigable here for large barges, 
crosses the lower part of west- 
street, and has over it a stone 


bridge of nine arches; a branch or 
outlet of the same river crosses the 
same street near the Town-hall, 
under another bridge of two arches, 
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and mixes with the main stream at 
the distance of about two furlongs 
below. The fall of the river hence 
to Burrough-bridge is only one 
inch in a mile, and from Burrough- 
bridge to Bridgwater, itis one inch 
and a quarter. From the level of 
King’s-Sedzgmoor to the bed of the 
river the fall is fificen feet \ 
court of the Commissioners of the 
Sewers is held here. 

The town of Langport was an- 
ciently of more celebrity than now. 
Inthe time of King William the 
Conqueror it was a royai burgh, 
and had in it thirty-four resident 
burcesses, who, under the firm of 
the manor of Somerton, paid a rent 
of fifteen shillings to the king. 
There were two fisheries on the 
river, Which belonged to the bo- 
rough, and paid a rent of ten shil- 
lings; and the whole revenue of 
the place was rated at 791. 10s. 7d. 
per annum, a very large sum in 
those days. Nor did the kings of 
Kngland think fit to part with so 
desirable an estate till the time of 
Richard I. who, tinding occasion 
for baronial aid, gave it, with se- 
veral other estates in the neigh 
beurhood, to Sir Richard Revel, 
Knight, who procured a charter for 
the town, and is said to have built 
acastle here. From him the ma- 
nor and borough descended by an 
heir female to the L’Ortis; and in 
succeeding times, by virtue of the 
franchise obtained by Revel, the 
manor and town of Langport-East- 
over, and Langport-Westover, were 
held in free burzage by the Earl of 
Salisbury, the Marquis of Dorset, 
and the Kart of Hertford: and in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, Hugh 
Sexey, esq. being lord of Lang- 
port-Fastover, left the same in 
trust to feolfees, who settled it on 
the hospital at Brewton, Which 
manor, called sometimes by the 
hame of the Out-manor, or J/ane- 
rum forinsecum, is now held under 
areserved rent to Brewton, by Sit 
Richard Colt Hoare, Bart. whose 
uncle purchased it of Lady North- 
ampton, widow of Lord Berkeley. 

Butthe manor inérinsica/ belongs 
tothe portreeve and the eorpora- 
tiun, Which consists ef twelve bur- 
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gesses, who have the royalty of the 
river, and a variety of other powers 
and liberties annexed to the burghal 
tenures. The most ancient arms 
of this town was an embattled and 
crennellated tower; those alter- 
wards used were only a portcullis.* 
It thrice sent members to Parlia- 
ment, 

A little to the east of the church 
is a small old building, vulgarly 
ealled the Hanging-chapel,in which 
is kept a free-school, founded by 
Thomas Gillet, of Compton-Paunce- 
foot. The read to Yeovil passes 
under the arched gateway of this 
strneture, which on this side gives 
the place at entrance the appear- 
ance ofa fortified towa. Its mili- 
tary transactions, however, have 
been few, and we have little re- 
corded in this respect. Qn July 
10th, 1645, a brigade of Lord Go- 
ring’s army, being stationed here 
to guard a pass, were overpowered 
by the rebels, and forced to a dis- 
orderly retreat, with the loss of 509 
men killed and taken. In this ac- 
tion Sir John Digby received a 
wound of which he shortly after 
died. 

This town has a market on Sa- 
turday, and fairs, viz. the second 
Menday in Lent, Old Midsummer, 
Michaeimas, and Saint Martin’s, 
days; and gave title of Baron to 
Charles Lord Berkeley of Rath- 


down. 





KENILWORTH CASTLE. 
Continued from Pace 118. 

Tur character of Klizabeth, with 
her feminine partialities, her mas- 
culine spirit, aud her political wis- 
dom, is excellently delineated. The 
principal ps rsonaces of her court 
are also introduced, and we hear 
mention made of Harrington, Spen- 
ser, and Shakspeare-—but why men 
tioned merely? How delightful 
would it have been to have looked 
into the daily life of ** The Swan of 
Avon,” enlivened tohimselfandthose 
around him by his golden dreams, 
and his ready wit. In perusing the 
works of this delightful author, the 
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ouly point in which experience has 
failed to reach expectation is the 
dismissal of Shakspeare with a no- 
tice from the Earl of Leicester; nor 
is this objeet to the poet’s memory 
adequately redeemed by the compli- 
ment he afterwards pays it, elegant 
and energetic as it is. Sir Walter 
Raleigh we see more of; and as there 
are several local associations con- 
nected with his name, we are in- 
duced to extract the account of his 
introduction to the Queen. Eliza- 
zabeth having sent her Physician to 
the Earl of Suffolk, Raleigh dis- 
missed him, as the patient was in a 
deep sleep brought on by Wayland. 
Suflolk fearing this might give of- 
fence, sends messengers, and, 
amongst them, Raleigh, to explain 
the circumstances. While they are 
waiting to see the Queen pass to her 
barge, a spotof mad intervening on 
her path, Raleigh gallantly takes an 
elegantly embroidered cloak from 
his shoulder, and lays it down for 
her to pass over. This attracts her 
notice and she sends for him. 

“The youth underwent the gaze 
of majesty, not the less gracefully 
that his self- possession was mingled 
with embarrassment. The mudded 
cloak till hung upon his arm, and 
formed the natural topic with which 
the Queen introduced the conversa- 
tion. 

* You have this day spoiled a gay 
mantle in our service, youny man. 
We thank you for your service, 
though the manner ofollering it was 
unusua!, and something bold.’ * In 
a sovereign’s need,’ answered the 
youth, ‘itis each liege-man’s duty 
to be bold.’ * God's pity ! that was 
well said, my lord,’ said the Queen, 
turning to agrave person who sat by 
her, and answered with a grave in- 
clination of the head, and some- 
thing of a mumbled assent. ‘ Well, 
young man your gallantry shall not 
go unrewarded, Go to the ward- 
robe keeper, and he shall have 
orders to supply the suit which you 
have cast away inour service. ‘Thou 


shalt have a suit, and that of the 


newest cut, I promise thee, on the 
word of a princess.’ * May it please 
your srace,’ said Walter, hesitating, 
“ates notfor so humblea 


bryant of 
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your Majesty to measure out your 
bounties ; but if it became me to 
choose’—* Thou would’st have gold, 
l warrant me,’ said the Queen, in. 
terrupting him; fie, young man! I 
take shame to say, that in our ca- 
pital, such and so various are the 
means of thriftless folly,that to give 
gold to youth is giving fuel to fire, 
and furnishing them with the means 
of self-destruction. If [ live and 
reign, these means of uncbristian 
excess shall be abridged. 

Yet thou may’st be poor,’ she 
added, ‘ or thy parents may be-—It 
Shall be gold, if thou wilt, but thou 
shalt answer to me for the use 
on it.’ 

“Walter waited patiently until 
the Queen had done, and then mo- 
destly assured her, that gold was 
still less in his wish than the rai- 
ment her majesty had before offer- 
ed. ‘ How, boy!’ said the Queen, 
‘ neither gold ror garment? What 
is itthou would’st have of me, then?’ 
* Only permission, Madam—if it is 
not asking too high an honour 
permission to wear the cloak which 
did you this trifling service.’ ‘ Per- 
mission to wear thine own cloak, 
thou silly boy !’ said the Queen, ‘It 
is no longer mine,’ said Walter; 
‘when your Majesty's foot touched 
it,it became a fit mantle for a prince, 
but far too rich a one for its for- 
mer owner.’ 

* The Queenagain blushed ; and 
endeavoured to cover, by laughing, 


a slight degree of not unpleasing 
surprise and confusion. ‘* Heard 
you ever the like, my lords? The 


youth’s head is turned with reading 
romances —[ must know something 
of him, that [may send him safe 
to his friends. What art thou?’ ‘A 
gentleman of the household of the 


Har! of Sussex, so please your 
grace, sent hither with his master 


of horse, your 
Majesty.’ 

* In amoment the gracious ex- 
pression which Elizabeth’s face had 
hitherto maintained, gave way toan 
expression of haughtiness and se- 
verity.” 

This 


upon a Inessare to 


severity is discovered to 
from the treatment of her 


but Raleigh imputing 


spring 
plrysictan ; 
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the blame to himself, the Queen is 
satisfied, and Suffolk is pardoned. 
4 finely-written scene occurs in the 
presence - chamber, whither the 
Queen has summoned Leicester 
and Suffolk, for the purpose of fore- 
ing on reconciliation, and as a 
token of amity, she desires the for- 
mer to invite his rival to henil- 
worth, which she intends to visit. 
Atihe same time, Trevilian appears 
to complain of the seduction of 
Amy Robsart; Varney declares him 
self the culprit, and states thatshe 
is married to him. Leicesteris thus 
sheltered from Elizabeth’s aner, 
but she commands that Amy should 
be produced at Kenilworth. Varney 
hastens to Cumnor, and endeavours 
to prevail upon Amy to pass for his 
wife, but she rejects this proposal 
with scorn and rage. Poison is next 
attempted to be administered, but 
the scheme fails, and Amy, under 
the protection of Wayland, who has 
found his way to Cumnor, escapes 
from her prison, and reaches Kenil 
worth, in he character of Masquers. 
A delightful account is given of the 
maniticence with which the Queen 
was reccived at the mansion of her 
favourite; but the least abridge- 
ment would spoil the general effect, 
and we have not space tor the 
whole. Amy dispatches a letter to 
Leicester, but it miscarries, and in 
consequence of a dranken outrage 
of Lambourne, she leaves her apart. 
ment, and wandering into the plea 
sure grounds, secretes herself ina 
grotto. Tlere the Queen, who had 
been walking with Leicester, and 
listening to his addresses, enters, 
and the following scere ensues :— 
“The mind of England’s Eliza- 
beth, if somewhat shaken by the 
agitating interview to which she 
had just puta period, was of thar 
firm and decided character which 
soon recovers its natural tone. If 
was like one of those ancient dru- 
tdical monuments, called rocking- 
stones. ‘The finger of Cupid, boy as 
he is painted, couid puther feelings 
In motion, but the power of Hereu- 
les could not have destroyed their 
equilibrium, As she advanced with 
a slow pace towards the inmost ex- 


tremity of the grotto, her court 
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nance, as she had proceeded half 
the length, had recovered its digni- 
ty of look, and her mein its air of 
command, 

“It was then the Queen became 
aware that a female figure was place 
ed beside,or rather partly bebind, an 
alabaster columa,at the foot of which 
arose the peliucid colamn which 
occupied the inmost recess of the 
true light grotto. Theclassical mind 
of Elizabeth suggested the story of 
Numaand Egeria, and she doubt- 
ed not that some [Italian sculptor 
had here representad the Naiad 
whose inspirations gave laws to 
Rome. As she advanced she became 
doubtful whether she beheld a sta- 
ture or a form of flesh and blood, 
fhe unfortunate Amy, indeed, re- 
mained motionless, betwixt the de- 
sire she had to make her condition 
known to one of her own sex, and 
her awe for the stately form which 
appruached her, and which, though 
her eyes had never before beheld, 
her fears instantly suspected to be 
the personage she really was. Amy 
had arisen from her seat with the 
purpose of addressing the lady who 
had entered the grotto alone, and, 
as she thought, so opportanely. But 
when she recollected the alarm 
which Leicester had expressed 
of the Queen knowing aught of 
their union, and became more and 
more satisfied that the person whone 
she now beheld was Elizabeth her- 
self. She stood with one foot ad- 
vanced and one withdrawn her arms, 
head, and bands, perfectly motion- 
less, and her cheek as pallid as the 
alabaster pedestal against which 
she leaned. Her dress was of pale 
sea-green silk, little distinguished 
in that imperfect light, and some- 
what resembled the drapery of aGre 
cian Nymph, such an antiaue dis- 
ruise having been thought the most 
secure where so many masquers aud 
revellers were assembled ;so that 
he Queen's doubt of her being al 
living form was well justified by als 
contingent clreumstances,as well as 
by the;bloodless cheek and fixed eye. 

* Elizabeth remained in doubt, 
even alter she had approached with- 
in a few paces, whether she did 
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fashioned, that by that doubtful light 
it could not be distinguished from 
reality. She stopped, therefore, and 
tixed on that interesting object her 
princely look, with so much keen- 
ness, that the astonishment which 
had kept Amy immoveable gave 
way to awe, and she gradually cast 
down her eyes, and drooped her 
head under the commanding gaze of 
the Sovereign. Still, however, she 
remained in all respects, saving this 
slow and profound inclination of 
the head, motionless and_ silent. 
From her dress,and the casket which 
she instinctively heid in her hand, 
Elizabeth naturally conjectured that 
the beantiful but mute figure which 
she beheld was a performer in one 
of the various theatrical pageants 
which had been placed in different 
situations to surprise her with their 
homage, and that the poor player, 
overcome with awe at her presence, 
had cither forgot the part assigned 
her, or lacked courage to go through 
it. It was natural and courteous to 
give hersome encouragement ; and 
Elizabeth accordingly said in atone 
of condescending kindness, ‘“ How 
now, fair nymph of this lovely grotto, 
art thou spell-bound and struck with 
dumbness by the charms of the 
wicked enchanter whom men term 
Fear! We are his sworn enemy, 
maiden, and can reverse his charm. 
Speak, we command thee !” 

** Instead of answering by speech, 
the unfortunate Countess dropped 
on her knee before the Queen, let 
her casket fall from her hand, and 
clasping her palms together, looked 
up inthe Queen’s face with sucha 
mixed agony of fear and supplica- 
tion, that Elizabeth was considera- 
bly affected. 

“** What may this mean?’ she said ; 
* this is a stronger passion than be- 
fits the occasion, Stand up, damsel, 
what wouldst thou have with us?’ 

“* Your protection, Madam,’ faul- 
tered forth the unhappy petitioner. 

* «Each daughier of England has 
it while she is worthy of it,’ replied 
the Queen; ‘ but your distress seems 
to have a deeper roct than a for- 
gotten task. Why, and in what do 
you crave our protection ?’ 
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* Amy hastily endeavoured to recal 
what she were best to say, “hich 
night secure herself from the immi- 
nent dangers which surrounded her, 
without endangering her husband ; 
and plunging from oue thought to 
another, amidst the chaos which 
filled her mind, she could at length, 
iunauswer tothe Queen's repeated 
enquiries, in what she thought pro- 
tection, only faultcr out, * Alas! I 
knew not.’ 

* *This is folly maiden,’ said Eli- 
zabeth impatiently ; for there was 
something in the extreme confusion 
of the suppliant which irritated her 
curiosity as wellas interested heer 
feelings. ‘The sick man nvust tell 
his malady to the physician, nor are 
We accustomed to ask questions so 
oft, without receiving an auswer.’ 

‘+ *T request—I implore,’ stam- 
mered forth the unfortunate Coun- 
tess,—‘ I beseech your gracious pro- 
tection against—against one Var- 
ney.” She choaked well nigh as 
she uttered the fatal word, which 
was instantly caught up by the 
Queen. 

“** What Varney’—Sir Richard 
Varney, the servant of Lord Leices- 
ter ?— What damsel are you to him, 
or he to you?” 

** *J--I—was his prisoner, and 
he practised on my life—and I broke 
forth to —to—to — 

** “To throw thyself on my protection, 
doubtless,’ said Elizabeth, ‘* Taou 
shalt have it—that is, if thou art 
worthy; for we will sift this matter 
to the uttermost. Thou art,’ she 
said, bending on the Countess an 
eye which seemed designed to pierce 
her very inmost soul, * thou art 
Amy,daughter of Sir Hugh Robsart, 
of Ledcote Hall?’ 

“ Forgive me—forgive me— most 
gracious Princess!” said Amy, drop- 
ing once more on her knee, from 
whi ch shehad arisen. 

*** For what should I forgive thee, 
silly wench?’ said Elizabeth; ‘ for 
being the daughter of thive own fa- 
ther? Thou art brain-sick surely? 
Well, I see I must bring the story 
from thee by inches. Thou didst 
deceive thy old and honoured fa- 
ther—thy look confesses it—cheat- 
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ed master Tressilian—thy blush 
avouches it—and married this same 
Varney.’ 

“ Amy sprung on ier feet, and in- 
terrupted the Queen cagerly, wiih 
‘No, Madam, no, as there is a God 
above us, 1 am not the sordid wretch 
you would take me! [I am not the 
wife ut that contemptible slave, of 
that most deliberate villain ! I am 
not the wife of Varncy—I would ra- 
ther be the bride of destruction.’ 

“ The Queen, overwhelmed in her 
turn by Amy’s vehemence, stood 
silent for an instant, and then re- 
plied, ‘ Why Gad a mercy! woman, 
Isee thou can’st talk fast enough, 
when the theme likes thee. Nay, 
tell me, woman, for by God’s day I 
WILL know, whose wile or whose pa- 
ramour art thou? Speak out, and 
be speedy, thou wert better cally 
with a lioness than with Elizabeth. 

“ Urged tothis extremity dragged 
asit were by irresistible force to the 
verge of the precipice, which she 
saw, but could not avoid—per- 
mitted not a moment’s respite by 
the eager words and menacing ges- 
tures of the offended Queen, Amy at 
length uttered in despair, ‘ The Earl 
of Leicester knows it all.’ ” 

The Queen, rendered suspicious 
by this equivocation, brings Amy 
before Leicester, but Varney ap- 
pears, claims her as his wife, and 
states that she is mad. Elizabeth is 
convinced, and Amy is borne away 

senseless toan apartinent in the cas- 
tle. She receives a visit from her hus- 
band,who vainly endeavours to make 
her sanction Varney’s assertion. 
Here the character of the Countess 
appears to greater advantage than 
in any other passage :-— 

“ It was then that the Countess 
Amy displayed, in the midst of dis- 
tress and difficulty, the nataral en- 
ergy of character, which would have 
rendered her, had fate allowed, a 
distinguished ornament of the rank 
which she held. She walked up to 
Leicester with a composed step, and 
dignified air, and looks in which 
Strong affection assayed in vain to 
shake the firmness of conscious truth 
and rectitude of principle. * You 
have spoke your mind, my Lord,’ 


she said, ‘ in these difliiculties with 
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which, anhappily, I have found my- 
self unable to comply. This gen- 
tleman—this person, I would say— 
has hinted at another scheme, to 
whica I object not, but as it dis- 
pleases you. Will you hear what 
a weak and timid woman, but 
your most aflectionate wife, can sug- 
gest in thy present extremity?” Lei- 
cester was silent, bat bent his head 
towards the countess, as an intima- 
tion that she was at liberty to pro- 
ceed. ' 

‘*** There hath been but one cause 
for all these evils, my Lord,’ she 
proceeded, ‘ and it resolves itself 
into the mysterious duplicity with 
which you have been induced to sur- 
round yourself. Extricate yourself, 
at once, my Lord, from the tyranny 
of these disgraceful trammels. Be 
like a true English gentleman, 
knight and earl, who holds that 
truth is the foundation of hononar, 
and that honour is dear to him as 
the breath of his nostrils. Take 
your ill-fated wife by the hand, lead 
her to the footstool of Elizabeth’s 
throne. Say, that in a moment of 
infatuation, moved by supposed 
beauty, of which none perhaps 
can now trace even the remains, 
I gave my band to this Amy Rob- 
sart. You will then have done jus- 
tice to me, my Lord, and to your 
own honour; and should law or 
power require you to part from me, 
I will interpose no gbjection, since 
I may then with honour hide a 
grieved and broken heart in those 
shades from which your love with- 
drew me.’ 

“ There was so much of dignity 
so much of tenderness in the Coun. 
tess’s remunstrance. that it moved 
all that was noble and generous in 
the soul of her husband. The scales 
seemed to fall from his eyes, and the 
duplicity and tergiversation of which 
he had been guilty, stung him at once 
with remorse and shame. ‘I am not 
worthy of you, Amy,’ he said, that 
could weigh aught which ambition 
has to give against such a heart as 
thine. Ihave a better penance to 
perform, in disentangling, before 
sneering foes and astounded friends, 
all the meshes of my own deceitful 
policy. And the Queen—but let 
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her take my licad, as she has threat- 
ened.’ 

“* Your head, my Lord,’ snid the 
Countess ; * because you used the 
freedom and’ liberty of an English 
subject’ in chusing a wife? For 
shame: it is this distrust of the 
Queen's justice, this apprehension 
of danger, which cannot bat be 
imaginary, which, like scare-crows, 
heve indaced you to forsake the 
straight forward path, which, as it 
is the best, is also the safest.’ 

«* Mh, Amy? thou little knowest,’ 
said Dudley, but instantly checking 
himself, headded, “‘ Yet she shall 
not find in me a safe or easy victim 
of arbitrary vengeance. I have 
friends—I have allies. TIT will not, 
like Norfolk, be dragged to the 
block, as a'victim to sacrifice. Fear 
not, Amy ; thoa shalt see Dudley 
bear himself worthy of lis pattie. 
I must instantly communicate with 
some of those friends on whom fF 
can best rely ; for, as things stand, 
IE may be made prisoner in my own 
castle.’ 

“* OQ, my good Lord!’ said Amy, 
“make no faction in a peaceful 
state! There is no fri¢nd can help 
us so well as our own candid truth 
and honour. Bring but these to 
eur assistance, and you are safe 
amidst a whole army of the envious 
and malignant. Leave these behind 
you, and all other defence will be 
truitless. Trath, my noble lord, is 
wel painted unarmed.’ 

“* Bot wisdom, Amy,’ answered 
Leicester, ‘is arrayed in panoply 
of proof. Argue not with me on the 
means I shall use to render my 
confession—since it must be so 
called—as safe as may be; it will 
be fraught with enough of danger, 
do what we will. Varney, we must 
hehce. Farewell, Amy, whom I am 
to vindicate as mine own, at an ex- 
pense and risk of which thou alone 
art worthy. You shall soon hear 
further from me.’” 

Varney, however, finding that the 
apartment in which the Coantess 
had first taken refuge, was Tressi- 
lian’s, makes it appear to the Earl 
that it was under the protection of 
ber old lover that his wife had fled 
from Cumnor. The Earl, con- 
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vinced of her infidelity, resolves she 
shall nolonger stand in the way of 
his ambition, and desires she shall 
be sent back to her former retreat, 
and there murdered, Tressilian, who 
has seen Amy, and given his word 
he woald take no step for twenty. 
four hours, at the conclusion of that 
time demands a conference with 
Leicester. An appointment is made 
in the pleasure-ground, and the fol- 
lowing is the exquisite description 
of the moonlight scene. We were 
going to complain that the author 
has afforded us no specimens of his 
poetical powers, but where shall we 
find more splendid poetry than this? 
** The broad yellow light was re- 
flected on all sides from the white 
freestone of which the pavement, 
balustrades, and architectural orna- 
ments of the place were construct. 
ed; and not a single fleecy cloud 
was visible in the azure sky, so that 
the scene was nearly as light as if 
the sun had just left the horizon. 
The numerous statues of white mar- 
ble glimmered in the palelight, like 
so many sheeted ghosts just arisen 
from their sepulchres, and the foan- 
tains threw their jets into the air, 
as if they sought that their waters 
Should be silvered by the moon- 
beams, ere they fell down again 
upon their basins in showers of 
sparkling silver. The day had been 
saltry, and the gentle night-breeze, 
which sighed along the terrace of 
the Pleasance, raised not a deeper 
breath than the fan in the hand of 
youthful beauty. The bird of sam- 
mer night had built many a nest in 
the bowers of the adjacent garden; 
and the tenants now indemnified 
themselves for their silence during 
the day, by a full chorus of their 
own unrivalled warblings—now joy- 
ous, now pathetic, now united, now 
responsive to each other—as if to 
express their delight in the placid 
and delicious scene to which they 
poured forth their melody.” 
Leicester will listen to no expla- 
nation, and they draw their swords; 
but are interrupted and separated 
after agreeing to meet again. Their 
second contest is likely to terminate 
fatally, but it is interrupted by 
Dickie Sludge, who had in a frolic 
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taken the Jeticr of the Countess 
from Wayland. The Earl by this 
discovers the true motives which 
had induced Amy to come to Kenil- 
worth, and resolves to do her jus 
tice by acknowledging his marriage. 
He dispatches Lambourne with a 
counter order to Varney, and re- 
yeals his secret to the Queen. 

“ She extorted by successive 
questions, the whole history of 
his first acquaintance with Amy 
Robsart—their marriage—his jea- 
lousy—the causes on which it 
was founded, and many particulars 
besides. Leicester’s confession, 
for such it might be called, was ex- 
torted by piece-meal, yet was 
upon the whole accurate, excepting 
that he totally omitted to mention 
that he had, by implication, or 
otherwise, assented to Varney’s de- 
signs upor the life of his Countess. 
Yet the consciousucss of this was 
what at that moment lay nearest to 
his heart; and ulthough he trusted 
in great measure to the very posi- 
tive counter-orders which he had 
sent by Lambourne, it was his pur- 
pose to set out for Cumnor-Place 
in person, as soon as he should be 
dismissed from the presence of the 
Qucen, who, he concluded, would 
presently leave Kenilworth. 

* But the Earl reckoned without 
his host. It is true, his presence 
and his communications were gall 
and wormwoood to his once partial 
mistress. But, barred from every 
other and more direct mode of re- 
venge, the Queen perceived that she 
gave her false suitor torture by 
these inquiries, and dwelt on them 
for that reason, no more regarding 
the pain which she herself expe- 
rienced, than the savage eares for 
the searing of his own hands with 
the hot pincers with which he tears 
the flesh of his captive.cnemy. 

* Atlength, however, the haughty 
lord, like a deer that turns to bay, 
gave intimation that his patience 
was failing. ‘ Madam,’ he said, *1 
have been much to blame—more 
than even your just resentment has 
expressed. Yet, Madam, let me 
say, that my guilt, if it be unpar- 
donable, was not unprovoked ; and 
that if beauty. and condesccuding 
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dignity. could seduce the frail heart 
of a human being, I might plead 
both, as the causes of my conceal- 
ing this secret from your, Majesty.’ 

* The Queen was. so much struck 
by this reply, which Leicester. took 
care should be heard by no one, but 
herself, that she was for the moment 
silenced, and the Earl-had. the. te- 
merity to pursue his advantage. 
* Your Grace, who has pardoned so 
much, will excuse my throwing my- 
selfon your royal mercy for those ex- 
pressions, which were yester morn- 
ing accounted but e. light offence.’ 

‘* The Queen fixed her e)es on 
him while she replied,‘ Now, -by 
heaven, my lord, thy effrontery 
passes the bounds of belief, as well 
as patience!—But it shall avail 
thee nething. What,ho!.my lords, 
come all and hear the news. My 
Lord of Leicester's stolen marriage 
has cost me a husband, and England 
aKing. His lordship is patriarghal 
in his tastes—one wife at a- time 
was suflicient, and he designed us 
the honour of his left hand. Now, 
is not this too insolent,—that I 
could not grace him with a few 
marks of court-favour, but he must 
presume to think my hand and crown 
at his disposal?— You, however 
think better of me ; and I can pity 
this ambitious man, as I could.a 
child, whose bubble of soap has 
burst between his hands. We go 
to the presence-chamber. My Lord 
of Leicester, we command your close 
attendance on us.’ 

** All was eager expectation inthe 
hali, and what, was the universal as- 
tonishment, when the Queen said to 
those nexther, * The revels of Kenil- 
worth are not yet exhausted, my 
lords and ladies— we are to solew- 
nize the noble owner's marriage.’ 

‘** There was an universal expres- 
sion of surprise. 

“* Tt is true, on our royal word,’ 
said the Queen; * he hath kept this 
a secret even from us, that he might 
surprise us,with it at this very place 
and time. I see you are dying of 
curiosity to know the happy bride 

-It is Amy Robsart—the same who. 
to make up the May-game yester- 
day, figured in the pageant as the 
wile of his servant Varney.’ 
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* * For God’s sake, Madam,’ said 
the Earl, approaching her with a 
mixture of humility, vexation,and 
shame in his countenance, and 
speaking so low as to be heard by 
no one else, ‘ take my head, as you 
threatened in your anger, and spare 
me these taunts! Urge nota fall- 
ing man—tread not on a crushed 
worm.’ 

“* A worm, my lord!’ said the 
Queen, in the same tone ;‘ nay, a 
snake is the nobler reptile, and the 
more exact similitude—the frozen 
snake you wot of, which was warm- 
ed in a certain bosom, 

* * For your own sake—for mine. 
Madam,’ said the Earl—* while 
there is yet some reason left in 
me’ 

“Speak aloud, my lord, said 
Elizabeth, ‘ and at farther distance, 
so please you—your breath thaws 
our ruff, What have you to ask 
of us? 

“* Permission,’ said the unfor- 
tunate Earl, humbly, “‘ to travel to 
Cumnor-Place.’ 

“ * To fetch home your bride 
belike !—Why, ay, that is but right 
—for, as we have heard, she is in- 
differently cared for there. But, 
my lord, you go not in person—we 
have counted upon passing certain 
days in this Castle of Kenilworth, 
and it were slight courtesy to leave 
us without a landlord during our 
residence here. Under your favour, 
we cannot think to incur such 
disgrace inthe eyes of our sub- 
jects, Tressilian shall go to Cumnor- 
Place instead of you, and with him 
some gentlemen who hath been 
sworn of our chamber, lest my Lord 
of Leicester should be again jealous 
ot his old rival.— Whom would’st 
thou have to be in commission with 
thee, Tressilian ?’ 

* Tressilian, with humble defer- 
ence, suggested the name of Ra- 
leigh. 

«Why, ay,’ said the Queen; 
*so God ha’ me, thou hast made a 
good choice. He isa young knight 








besides, and to deliver a lady from 
prison is an app ropriate first ad- 
venture. — Cumnor-Place is little 
better than a prison, you are to 
know, my lords and ladies. Besides 
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there are certain traitours 


there 
whom we would willingly have in 


fast keeping. You will furnish 
them, Master Secretary, with the 
warrant necessary to secure the 
bodies of Richard Varney and the 
foreign Alasco, dead or alive. Take 
a suflicient force with you, gentle- 
men—bring the lady here in all 
honour—lose no time, and God be 
with you.’ 

‘* They bowed and left the pre- 
sence.” 

Varney having conveyed the 
Countess to Cumnor-Hall, there 
contrives the means of her death, 
which is effected before the arrival 
of the persons sent from Kenilworth, 
and thus the romance has a tragic 
conclusion. 

Kenilworth will be generally 
found historically correct in the por- 
traiture of its characters, except that 
Leicester is spared some portion of 
his real depravity. Some slight ana- 
chronisms also occur; for instance, 
Amy Robsart never was Countess 
of Leicester, as Dudley did not ob- 
tain that title till some years after 
her death ; which event took place 
before the latter became possessed 
vf Kenilworth; neither was Sir 
Walter Raleigh knighted till ten 
years subsequent to the period of 
the Queen's visit to Kenilworth. 

On another occasion we might, per- 
haps,think some apology necessaty 
for the length of this article; but we 
have received so much delight from 
a perusal of the work ourselves, that 
we are anxious to communicate 
some portion of it to our readers. 
We are, however, inclined to think 
that many who are in anticipation 
of reading the book itself, will pass 
over this notice of it, as likely to 
deprive it of the interest which would 
attach to entire novelty. From this 
class of readers we beg todissent; for 
our own part, we like to be made 
aware of the striking passages 
of a poem or a novel, that we 
night be prepared for them, as the 
traveller looks out for the beautiful 
prospects in a well known road. 
We like to dally with our curiosity, 
to prolong the pleasures of antici- 
pation, and approach the full enjoy- 
ment by degrees, as our fricud W. 
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treats his fine old port, —first delight- 
ing his eyes with the brilliant raby as 
the candle beams through its light 
and shade; next inhaling the fine 
aroma, delicious as Persian vallies 
at the feast of roses ; then, pouring 
the full tide across his palate, en- 
hancing its flavour by the previous 
knowledge of its other qualities. 
With some such feelings we ima- 
gine our readers will prepare them- 
selves for the secret splendour of 
Camnor-hall—for the reconciliation 
between Leicester and Sulfolk—for 
the deception of Alasco, and the 
credulity of his patron—for the de- 
scription of the festivities of Kenil- 
worth, besides some of the striking 
passages we have quoted. And in 
making this preparation the reader 
may not fear to stretch his expec- 
tations to the utmost, he will not 
meet disappointment. 





JOHNSTONE’S MEMOIRS OF THE 
REBELLION IN 1745, 


(Coacluded fromPage 95. ) 


Arrer the battle of Culloden, 
Chevalier Johnstone sought refuge 
in the house of Mr. Gordon, at 
Kellie Huntly, till the Prince should 
declare what his further intentions 
were, At Ruthven had assembled 
a great part of those who had 
escaped after the defeat, not in the 
least dispirited, but eager to renew 
the campaign as soon us Charles 
Edward should give the word. This 
weak and timid prince, however, 
refused to take advantage of the 
ardour of his partizans, and the 
only reply he made to their entrea- 
ties was, ‘“* Let every one seek the 
means of escape as well as he can.” 

Johnstone then went to Banfi, in 
the disguise of a beggar, where his 
brother-in-law lived, in hopes he 
would assist kim in escaping to 
France; but he refused, under the 
plea of the very severe examination 
to which all ships were subjected. 
He then procecded to Glen-Prossen, 
alarge ravine near Cortachie, where 
two uf the Pretender’s adherents 
had taken refuge in the hut of a 
man named Samuel. Having re- 


mained in this retreat for seveutecn 
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days, and the continued approach 
of the royal troops rendering it un- 
safe any longer, the fugitive officers 
determined to retire to the High- 
lands, and conceal themselves 
among the rocks. Johnstone’s in- 
tentions, however, changed in con- 
sequence ofa dream, which impress- 
ed him with the hope that he shoald 
be most secure at Edinburgh, under 
the protection of Lady Jane Doug- 
las; and, notwithstanding the re- 
monstrances of his host, he deter- 
mined to make his way to that city. 

Samuel having agreed to con- 
duct the Chevalier to Broughty, 
where there is a ferry over the Frith 
of Tay, they set out at three in 
the morning, Samuel riding on the 
same horse, behind his zuest, and 
had nearly been detected at Forfar, 
in consequence of the timidity of 
the former. At length they reached 
Duntoon, a seat belonging to Mr. 
Graham, to whom Johnstone made 
himself known, and received the 
promise of assistance, Some fish- 
ermen were prevailed upon to cross 
the ferry at the time appointed ; 
but between the time the applica- 
tion was made to them and that at 
which Johnstone appeared at the 
inn at which they were to mect 
him, some of the king’s troops 
had threatened them if they ven- 
tured to keep their engagement, 
Bribes and entreaties were alike 
unavailing; but two daughters 
of the landlady, of whose beauty 
the author speaks in the most 
rapturous terms, oilered to take 
each an oar, and row him over the 
ferry. 

They reached the opposite shore 
about midnight, and the Chevalier 
resolved to proceed to St. Andrew’s, 
where he had a relation living. This 
city is described as being inhabited 
almost wholly by Calvinists, whom 
our author abuses with equal igno- 
rance and vehemence. After a most 
fatiguing walk, the misery of un- 
certainty and suspense beiag in- 
creased by the pain of his feet, 
which were dreadfully cut, he reach- 
ed the city, and sought out his rela- 
tion. This lady, however, declared 
herself to be a suspected person, 
and that he was in great danger of 
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a discovery ifhe remained with her 
She then gave him a letter to her 
agent, ata farm in the neighbour- 
hood, desiring him to spare the 
traveller a horse ; this he refused, 
as.it would be a violation of the 
Sabbath, and our author again 
breaks forth into expressions of de- 
testation of Calvinistic principles. 

He retired from the high road, 
and soaked his wounded feet in the 
river. While seated here, he retlect- 
ed on his situation in a manner 
which almost drove him to despair. 
His final escape appeared hopeless, 
but he determined, on the faith of 
his dream, to continue his journey 
to Edinburgh. At length he recol- 
lected a servant of his mother, who 
had married a gardener in the 
neighbourhood of Wemyss. This 
circumstance gave him fresh con- 
rage. .He was received with kind- 
ness—bis feet were dressed, and 
sleep and nourishment soon reco- 
vered him. His hosi then accom- 
panied him to Wemyss, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a passage for 
him to Leith. After sowe persua- 
sion, a fisherman agreed to convey 
him there, and desired him to wait 
in a cavern of the sea-shore till he 
saw the boats return with their nets, 
then appear, and address him as if 
accidentally. Of this cave the 
following anecdote is related :— 

“ This cavern is one of the mest 
remarkable of 
Scotland, and, according to tradi- 
tion, was, in former times, a hea- 
then temple. It is dug under a hill. 
Its entrance is about five feet high, 
and three wide ; anti the foot of the 
hillis about thirty paces from the 
sea-shore. It is very high and spa- 


cious withio, and appears to be of 


an immense depth. An adventure, 
which happened in this cavern to 
King James the Fourth of Scotland, 
has given celebrity toit. The King, 
who used to amuse himself in wan- 
dering about the country, in difler- 
eat disguises, was overtaken by a 
violent storm, ina dark night, aud 
obliged to take shelter in the ca- 
vern. Having advanced some way 
in it, he discovered a number of 
men and women ready to begina 
ruast sheep, by way of supper. 
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From ‘their appearance he began 
to suspect that he had not fallen 
into the best company ; bat, as it 
was too late to retreat, he asked 
hospitality from them till the tem- 
pest was over. They granted it, 
and invited the King, whom.they 
did not know, to sit dawn, and take 
part with them. They were a band 
of robbers and cut-throats. As 
soon as they had fivished their sup- 
per, one of them presented a plate, 
upon which two daggers were laid 
in form of a St. Andrew’s cross, 
telling the King, at the same time, 
that this was the dessert, which 
they always served to strangers; 
that he must choose one of the dag- 
gers, and fight him whom the com- 
pany should appoint to attack him. 
The King did not lose his presence 
of mind, but instantly seized the 
two daggers, one in each hand, and 
plunged them into the hearts of the 
two robbers who were next him; 
and: ranning full speed tothe mouth 
of the cavern, he escaped from their 
pursuits through the obscurity of 
the night. ‘The King ordered the 
whole of this band of cut-throats to 
be seized next morning, and they 
were all hanged.” 

The plan devised for the cheva- 
lier’s escape was prevented by the 
wife of the fisherman, who pcremp- 
torily insisted her husband should 
not cross to Leith, and the poor fel- 
low reluctantly gave up tober. 
Johnstone next applied to Cousse- 
lain, the sexton of Wemyss, who 
agreed to take one oar, if any per- 
son could be found to join him, and 
if Mr. Robertson would lend his 
boat. This gentleman, who secretly 
favoured tbe Pretender, said he 
would not lend his boat, but they 
might take it if they chose. The 
younger son of Mr. Seton, iv whose 
house Johastone next sought re- 
fuee, agreed to cross with him; but 
in launching the boat, Coussclain 
made so much noise that he dis- 
turbed the neighbours, and was 
obliged to defer it till the next even- 
ing. At that time avother impedi- 
ment arose—the sexton appeared 
quite drunk. No time, however, 
could be lost; he was therefore 
thrown tu the bottom of the beat, aud 
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Johnstone and his young friend, 
having takeneach an oar, reached 
Leith, after a fatiguing voyage, ren- 
dered dangerous by the roughness 
of the sea and the force of the tide. 

At Leith the fugitive cofcealed 
himself in the house of his old go- 
verness, and was visited by his fa- 
ther and Lady Jane Douglas The 
latter insisted on his taking an asy- 
lum in her house, in a room which 
had been prepared for him, secure 
from the observation of the servants, 
Here he dwelt for some time in safe- 
ty: one alarm, however, obliged 
him to retreat into a neighbouring 
hay-field, where he remained for 
some hours al the bottom of a hay- 
cock, the miseries of which he di- 
lates on with somewhat ludicrous 
earnestness. 

After remaining for some time in 
this retreat he departed for London, 
in the disguise of a pedlar, having 
darkened his eye-Lrows, and made 
other necessary changes in his per- 
som. Nevertheless he had scarcely 
left the city, when passing some 
Waggons containing the wonnded 
prisoners taken at Calloden, one of 
the men exclaimed, “ See! see! 
if there is not a man on horseback 
who resembles our rebel captain as 
much as ove drop of water does 
another!” and at the same time 
pronounced his name. He, how- 
ever, rode forward hastily, and no 
ill consequences ensued. 

After some trifling alarms, the 
chevalier reached London. And 
Lere we are treated with a love- 
story of the mutual ailection be- 
tween the author and a certain Miss 
Peggy, in whose society he passed 
many nonths, till Lady Jane Doug- 
las olfered to take him to France 
as one of her servants. After some 
hesitationshe agreed to adopt this 
plan, and hastened to Harwich, 
where Lady Jane had appointed to 
meet him. To reach this spot it 
Was necessary to cross an arm of 
the sea, in the centre of which was 
a frigate atanchor, stationed to pre- 
vent all passage after sunset. The 
captain of the frigate happening 
to bear a conversation between 
Johnstone and the owner of a boat, 
made some enquiries of him re- 
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specting his haste, and on hearing 
he was servant to Lady Jane Doug- 
las offered him a passage in his own 
boat. Here he encountered a mid- 
shiptaan, named Lockhart, whose 
elder brother had been his school- 
fellow, and who had often seen him 
at his father’s: fortunately no re- 
cognition took place. 

After staying two days at Har- 
wich they sailed for Holland, and 
landing at Helvoetsluys, our author 
in a short time reached Paris. In- 
stead, however, of having the com- 
mission of captain in the French 
service, as was promised to those 
officers who had held that rank in 
the Pretender’s army, he was 
obliged to content himself with an 
ensigney in a regiment at Cape 
Breton. Inthe course of his voy- 
age tothat island he was inthe ut 
most peril from the state of the ship, 
which was by no means sea-worthy, 
and, moreover, commanded by a 
captain entirely ignorant of marine 
affairs :— 

* Some time after, we had ano- 
ther fatal proof of the complete 
rottenness of our ship, in the loss 
of our mizen-mast, which fell upon 
the deck, and nearly carried away 
our main-mast in its fall. The 
socket, rotten like the rest of the 
ship, having given way, the end of 
the mizen-mast entered the cabin, 
by penetrating the boards. M. de 
Montalembert, who happened to 
be opposite at the time, miracu- 
lously cseaped being erushed to 
death, by springing aside. It was 
fortunate for us that this accident 
happened at nine o’clock in the 
morning, im very fine weather, and 
when we had little wind, ae this 
enabled the sailors in a short time 
to cut the mast and shrouds with 
the axe; for othersise’ we shoald 
have run the greatest risk of po- 
rishing immediately. AU our hopes 
of escaping death were in = the 
arms of our soldices, and in a cen- 
tinuation of good weather, as it 
was then summer. But, alas! our 
hopes were vain, as far as regarded 
the weather, for we afterwards ex- 
perienced as violent gales as if it 
had been the middle of winter. A 
cust of wind, whilst we were off the 


. 
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Azores, carried away our top-masts 
and our sails, tearing: the latter in 
shreds as if they had been sheets 
of paper; a heavy sea drowned our 
sheep and poultry, and deprived us 
of all our refreshments ; and, to 
add to our misery, our water, which 
Roderique, in his atrocious and 
abominable avarice, had put into 
old wine-barrels, became altogether 
corrupted in less than five weeks 
after our departure, black as ink, 
stinking like the pestilence, so as 
to be totally unfit foruse. But these 
were trifling evils, compared with 
our deplorable and alarming situa- 
tion, Death was constantly staring 
us in the face, and the idea was 
constantly imprinted on our minds, 
that the Iphigenie would some day 
go to the bottom with us. When 
the wind was favourable, we durst 
only carry very little sail, lest we 
should lose our other two masts in 
the way we lost our mizen-mast. 
We were thus without any prospect 
of a speedy termination to our cruel 
distress and suffcrings,andthorough- 
ly convinced that they would be of 
long duration, and that we should 
at least be long ina state of sus- 
pense between life and death. 

“ Having experienced nine dif- 
ferent gales since the 29th of June, 
when we put to sea, Heaven re- 
served for us the tenth, a dreadful 
storm off the banks of Newfound- 
land : this was on the 10th of Sep- 
tember. We had a dead calm da- 
ring the whole of the day of the 9th, 
but at midnight the wind began to 
rise, and continued increasing till 
it became a most furious tempest. 
M. Fremont came into the cabin at 
nine eiclock in the morning, to warn 
us to prepare for death. He told 
us that our only hopes of being 
saved, and not being immediately 
swallowed up by the waves, now 
depended on our offering up vows. 
He added that the crew had just 
made a vow to St. Nicholas, having 
promised to cause a grand mass to 
be performed at Louisbourg, if it 
Should please God to deliver us 
from the imminent danger in which 
we were ; and he invited us to join 
them in it, as the only means of 
preserving our existence. Sad and 
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feeble resource ! However, we each 
of us gave him acrown of six francs 
to be added to the contribution of 
the sailors for this grand mass, 

“IT clambered up on deck to see the 
state in which we were, bet my eyes 
could scarcely bear for a moment 
the terrilic view of the ocean, which 
formed monstrous waves, like point- 
ed and moving mountains, consist- 
ing of several gradations of hills: 
from their summits rose great spouts 
of foam, which assumed all the co- 
lours of the rainbow ; they were so 
high that our vessel seemed to be 
in a valley at the foot of these 
mountains, every wave threatening 
us with destruction, and to precipi- 
tate us intothebottomlessdeep. It 
was a grand majestic spectacle of 
horror, which might have been be- 
held with admiration from the land. 
We were at the mercy of the storm, 
without sails, as we could carry 
none ; the rolling was truly terrible, 
and the ship was laid so flat on her 
side by every wave,that her keel was 
frequently out of water. The sail- 
ors attempted to put up the sail of 
distress to assist the ship ; butit 
was iminediately carried away by 
the wind, like a sheet of paper.” 

They nevertheless reached Cape 
Breton in safety; but Johnstone 
was soon thoroughly disgusted with 
his situation, and returned to 
France. He was next sent to Lou- 
isburgh, where he was somewhat 
more comfortable, and at the cap- 
ture of that place was suffered to 
depart like the French officers, 
though his country and his previ- 
ous conduct were perfectly known. 
On his return to France he lived, 
we belicve, on a reduced pension 
from that court, but of the manner 
or time of his death we have no ac- 
count, 
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I am tempted to add a few words 
more of Venice, before leaving her 
to her unfortunate fate. A lady of 
rank, now living there, the fascina- 
tion of whose manners is equalled 
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by the hos pitalit; of her receptions, 
is in possession of the famous ring 
with which the Adriatic used to be 
wedded, and [had an opportunity 
of looking upon this remarkable 
historical relict. ‘The reader knows 
that this pledge of union was drop- 
ped into the sea, as a symbol of 
“ having and holding;” he may 
therefore wonder how it should hap- 
pen now to be scparated from the 
spouse to whom it had been solemn- 
ly made over. ‘he explanation of 
this circumstance will illustrate the 
progress of the decline of human 
institutions, from the time of their 
vigour and eflicacy, when their in- 
fluence is provided for by their in- 
timate association with popular 
sympathy, and their forms are sub- 
stantial sources of strength, corres- 
ponding with the impulses of the 
social mind and feeling. After this 
period is passed, various are the 
Stages of degeneracy: men gra 

dually become too knowing to re- 
spect their old customs without be- 
ing wise enough to do without them : 
the upper classes are still anxious 
to enforce them upon the lower as 
restraints, but the spectacle of obe- 
dience waxes interrupted, valgar, 
and inconsistent, when it is felt as 
a mark of inferiority, either of in- 
tellector conditivn. What the cham- 
pion at the coronation of George 
the Fourth will be, that had the 
hasband of the Adriatic become— 
aname, a figure of mock representa- 
tion, a mere affectation in, the eyes 
of the principal performers in the 
ceremony, a tawdry rarec-show to 

the gazing crowd. The curse of 
Europe now is, that almost every 
where the opinions of men have 
removed from the legal and politi- 
cal institutions; that moral bhar- 
mony beiween them is at an end, 
Proscription and coercion have 
taken the place of credence and 
veneration, and the secret has trans- 
pired that the disbelief of the indi- 
viduals who enforce the maxims 
and rales of the state, is quite as 

gross as the disobedience of those 

on whom they are enforced. There 
must be a restoration of harmony, 
in this respect, effected, by some 
means or other, before public sta- 

VOL. I-A. S. 
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bility and tranquillity can be consi- 
dered as ensured. 

The marriage of the Adriatic was, 
originally, a ceremony, whose real 
signification was at least equal te 
its parade. Its forms were impos- 
ing, because they suggested facts 
that made the Venetians proad : 
the ring was dropped into the bo- 
som of the water—and, while the 
sea continued faithful to the repub- 
lic, no hand would have dared toe 
disturb the pledge: it was guarded 
by the religion of patriotism—it lay 
in the deep a small talisman of 
mighty effect. But when the inefli- 
cacy of the rite was proved by the 
repeated expericnce of reverses, it 
was degraded from its original ele- 
vation in the fancy, and came to be 
considered as a mere matter of 
show and curiosity. The ring was 
then no longer thought of as an 
anchor of glory, sunk in the waves, 
but as a bauble of vanity, which 
might gratify the childish caprice 
of the opulent; and divers were 
stimulated by sums of money, in 
offering which the great families of 
Venice outbid each other, to plunge 
after it, and bring it up from the 
bottom after a temporary immer- 
sion, to become the prize of the 
vainest and wealthiest competitor. 
When the ring could be thus dis- 
turbed in its hymeneal bed, and 
dragged forth by coarse and irreve~ 
rend hands to be chattered over at 
evening parties, it was but too 
plain that the marriage was not 
a sacrament, but an empty form: 
the age of Venetian heroism might 
then be said to be gone ; but worse 
remained behind. Some of the di- 
vers got drowned in the course of 
their greedy annual adventures ; 
and as the rite itself had dwindled 
into utter insignificance, the senas 
tors of Venice, who still continu- 
ed the practice of their dungeons 
* under the leads,” and their seeret 
executions in the legune, became 
touched with humanity for these un- 
fortunate ragamuflins, who risked- 
and occasionally lost, their lives in 
committing sacrilege for a few pis- 
toles. Ifthe apparatus for restor- 
ing the drowned had been then in- 
vented, they might probably have 
X 
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contented themselves with ordering 
a resuscitation-establishment to be 
laced on the nearest sandbank ; 
ut the devices of modern pilanthro- 
py and morality were then less cla- 
orately comprehensive than they 
are now; even England, a country 
richer in preventatives of vice and 
misery, and more abounding in 
both than any other country of Eu- 
rope, had not then thought either of 
fire-escapes, Humane-society-lad- 
ders, or sufety-coaches. The Vene- 
tian Government not possessing our 
present advantages, contented itself 
with preventing in a very summary 
way, the oceurrence of the accidents 
in question. It was enacted by a 
solemn order of senate, that the mar- 
riage-ring should be no longer actu- 
ally consigned from the deck of the 
Bucentaur, to the heaving bosom of 
the ever ready bride; but it should 
be simply suffered to touch the wa- 
ter, attached to a string,—by means 
of which, the first magistrate might 
surely recover it, carry it back in 
his pocket, and preserve it for act- 
ing again in the next yearly farce! 
—The ring, thus recovered, passed 
from the hands of the Doge Mont 
Cenigo -in whose family-palace 
Lord Byron resided—into those of 
the last of the republican chiefs, who 
held the bauble of power when the 
state of Venice was broken up by 
the French bayonets. From him it 
fell into the possession of the Coun- 
tess Bensone, whose conversation 
and manners still represent the an- 
cient elegance and hospitality of 
Venice; and whose son sustains the 
reputation of her ancient genius, 
by poetical compositions, sweet and 
melancholy as the scene around him. 
At length this progressive dege- 
neracy of spirit reached so low, that 
the sentence of national ruin started 
forth, like the hand-writing on the 
wall, on the eyes of many who had 
been hitherto biind, At this mo- 
ment there was something like a 
rousing of heart shown, and, with 
natural alarm, a disposition to re- 
kindle the energies of the republic. 
This stirring, however, was chiefly 
recptible amongsi the middle and 
ower orders ; the higher called it 
jusubosdinatiqn, and dreaded its 
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effects more than they feaicd the | 
conseque nces of the public Cisorga- 
nization and pnsillanimity. A valet 
to one of the noblemen about this 
time being in the room when his 
old master exclaimed in the style of 
former days, which had then be- 
come mere cant—* the walls have 
ears in Venice,” had the spirit to 
reply—* that is past— men now have 
neither eyes nor ears. When the 
French please to come, come they 
will, and cut your lion’s wings for 
you.” 





A REAL UNICORN. 


We have no doubt that a little 
time will bring to light many objects 
of natural history peculiay to the 
elevated regions of central Asia, 
and hitherto unknown in tbe ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral king- 
doms, particularly in the two former. 
This is an opinion which we have 
long entertained ; but we are led to 
the expression of it on the present 
occesion, by having been favoured 
with the perusal of a most interest- 
ing communication from Major 
Latter, commanding in the Rajah 
of Sikkim’s territories, in the hilly 
country east of Nepaul, addressed to 
Adjutant-General Nicol, and trans- 
mitted by him to the Marquis of Hast- 
ings. This important paper cxpli- 
citly states that the unicorn, so long 
considered as a fabulous animal, 
actually exists at this moment in 
the interior of Thibet, where it is 
well known to the inhabitants. 
* This,’—we copy from the Major's 
leiter—*‘ is a very curious fact, and 
it may be necessary to mention how 
the circumstanres became known to 
me. In a Thibetian Manuscript, 
containing the names of dilferent 
animals, which I procured the other 
day from the hills, the xnicorn is 
classed under the head of those 
whose hools are divided ; it is qall- 
ed one horned tsv’po, Upon inquir- 
jug what kind of avimal it was, to 
our astonishment, the person who 
brought me the manuscript deserib- 
ed exactly the unicorn of the an- 
cients; saying, that it was a native 
of the interior of Thibet, about the 
size of a tation, (a horse from twelve 
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tothirtcen hands high,) fierce and 
extremely wild; seldom, if ever, 
caught alive, but frequently shot ; 
and that the flesh w as used for food. 

‘The person,’ Major Latter adds,’ 
* who gave me this information, has 
repeatedly seen these animals, and 
eaten the flesh of them. They go 
together'in herds, like our wild buf- 
faloes, and are very frequently to be 
met with on the borders of the great 
desert, about a month’s journey 
from Lassa, in that part of the 
country inhabited by the wandering 
Tartars.’ 

This communication is accom- 
panied !by a drawing made by the 
messenger from recollection. It 
bears some resemblance to a horse, 
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but has cloven hoofs, a long curved 
horn growing out of the forehead, 
and a boar-shaped tail, like that of 
the ‘ fera monoceros,’ described by 
Pliny. From its herding together, 
as the unicorn of the Scriptures is 
said to do, as well as from the rest 
of the description, it is evident that 
it cannot be the rhinoceros, which 
is a solitary animal; besides, Major 
Latter states, that, in the Thibetian 
manuscript, the rhinceros,'.is des- 
cribed under tbe name of servo, and 
classed with the elephant ;‘ neither,’ 
says be,‘ is it the wild horse, (well 
known in Thibet) for that has also 
a diflerent name, and is classed in 
the MS. with the animals ;which 
have the hoofs undivided.’ 
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AN ADDRESS, 


(Written by the Author of “ Odes to the Radi 
cals,” &c.) 


Spoken by Miss Desmond, at the Theatre, 
Bristol, 29th January, 1821, the Anni- 
versary of his Majesty's Accession. 

Sraike the loud sounding lyre---a year 

has flown 

Since the Fourth George ascended Eng- 

land's throne :--- 

A throne! where Brunswick's line so 

long has reign'd--- 

Athrone! by Heav'n-born liberty main- 

tain'd-- 


A throne establish’d by the people's 
choice, 
And still supported by the people's 
voice. 
In vain may faction rear its hideous 
form 
When Joyal hearts oppose the threat'ning 
storm ; 


Assail'd by foreign or domestic foes, 

A Briton’s heart no cold distinction 
knows 

‘Twixt rival parties, but forgets them 


> 
And rallies ever at his country’s call. 
His country! there is magic in the 
name 
What beart but owns the patriotic flame 
Land of the mighty, generous, and 
brave, 
Whose touch at once emancipate- the 
slaae-- 


Birth-place of freedom! may’st thou ne- 
ver see 

Thy meanest sons unblest with liberty! 

Not the wild freedom that the great 
would awe, 

Absolve allegiance, and destroy all law, 

But the same freedom our forefathers 


nad, 
Who revell’d largely in’t---yet were not 


mad : 

That freedom which gave laws to rich 
and poor, 

Making the palace and the cot secure. 

Such, Britons, is the rock on which we 
stand, 

The strongest bulwark of our native 
land. 

In after-ages sha}l the trump of Fame, 

With loudest notes, to all the world pro- 
claim 

How proudly England did her Prans 
sing 

When George was Regent and when 
George was King: 

Me rais'a the standard, Freedom's flag 
unfurl'd, 

And from a throne usurp’d a despot 
hurl’d ; 

With soul undaunted did one course 


pursue, 

And gave to England's glories---Water- 
loo 

Anxious his country’s welfare to m- 
crease, 


The task he finish'd, and gave Europe 
peace 
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Long may he reign o'er Britons great 
and free! 
Britons! who swerve not from their 
loyalty ! 
May England share the blessings peace 
imparts, 
And George reign ever in his subjects 
hearts ! 





EPITAPH ON GEORGE CHARLES 
CANNING, 
Eldest Son of the Right Hon. George 
Canning, and Joan Scott, his Wife. 
Bora April 5th, 1801; died March 31st, 1820, 
Tuouce short thy span, God's umm- 
peach’d decrees, 

Which made that shorten'd span one 
long disease, 

Yet, movelial in chastening, gave thee 


scope 
For mild redeeming virtues, Faith and 
Huope--- 


Meek Resignation---pious Charity : 

And, since this world was not the world 
for thee, 

Far from thy path remov'd, with partial 
care, 

Strife, Glory, Gain, anl 
flowery snare, 

Bade Earth's temptations pass thee 
harmless by, 

Aud fix’d on Heaven thine unreverted 
eye! 


Pleasure’s 


Oh! mark’d from birth, and nurtar'd 
for the skies ! 

In youth, with more than learning’s 
wisdom, wise! 

As sainted martyrs patient to endure! 

Simple as unwean’d infancy, and pure ! 

Pure from all stain (save that of human 
clay, 

Which Christ’s atoning blood hath 
wash'd away) ! 

By mortal sufferings now no more op- 
press’d, 

Mount, sinless Spirit, to thy destin’d 
rest! 

While I---revers'd our nature’s kindlier 
doom--- 

Pour forth a Father’s sorrows on thy 
tomb! 





ABSENCE. 
(By T. Campbell.) 


"Tis not the loss of love’s assurance, 
It is not doubting what thou art, 
But ‘tis the too, too long endurance 

Of absence, that affiicts my heart. 

The fondest thoughts two hearts can 
cherish, 

When each is lonely doom'd to weep 


Poetry. 


Are fruits on desert isles that perish, 
Or riches buried in the deep. 


What though, antouch’d by jealous mad- 
ness, 
Our bosom’s peace may fall to wreck ; 
Th’ undoubting heart, that breaks with 
sadness, 
Is but more slowly doom’d to break. 


Absence! is not the soul torn by it 
From more than light, or life, or 
breath ? 
*Tis Lethe’s gloom, but not its quiet, 
The pain without the peace of death. 





THE MARINER’S SONG. 
It's merry, it’s merry, among the moon. 
light, 
When the pipe and the cittern are 
sounding, 
To rein, like a war-steed, my shallop, 
and go 
O’er the bright waters merrily bound- 
ing. 
It’s merry, it’s merry, when fair Allan- 
bay 
With its bridal candles is glancing 
To spread the white sails of my vessel, 
and go 
Among the wild sea-waters dancing. 


And its blithesomer still, when the 
storm is come on, 
And the Solway’s wild waves are 
ascending 
In huge and dark curls, and the shaven 
masts groan, 
And the canvas to ribbons is rend- 


ing 
When the dark heaven stoops down 
unto the dark deep, 
And the thunder speaks ‘mid the 
commotion, 
Awaken and see, ye who sInmber and 
sleep, 
The might of the Lord on the ocean! 


This frail bark, so late growing green 
in the wood, 
Where the roebuck is joyously rang- 
ing--- 
Now doom'd for to roam o’er the wild 
fishy flood, 
When the wind to all quarters is 
changing--- 
Is as safe to thy feet as the proud pa 
lace floor, 
And as firm as green Skiddaw below 
thee--- 
For God has come down to the ocean's 
dread deeps, 
His might and his mercy to show 
thee. 





oe 





